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Exori T RAGE DV. 


T is little above a century fince the 


of cardinal Richelieu, and which X. 
eme terwards improved into an academy, 
ve encouragement to Corneille. His were the 
regular Plays, which, perhaps, France, Spain, 


% . 
. * 
2 
* 
2 


aſſemblies formed under the pa 


or Italy, had ever ſeen ſince the days of the an- 
tients. He was fucceeded by Racine; and to the 
firſt of theſe poets, the French gave the epithet of 
SUBLIME ; to the latter, that n | 
FRE truth is, nothing can be better conceived 
than is _— diftreſs of 8 $ * and Recs 
wrote feveral tragedies, of which our middling 
rate of Engliſh Poets need not to be aſhamed. _ 
Bor the arts to which thoſe two poets owed 
their extravagant reputation all over Europe, have 
been but little attended to; and ſtill continue to 
_ debauch, to delude, and to enervate genius. Let 
us endeavour, if we can, to ſtrip off the impo- 
fing ornaments, and to correct the illuſive glare. 
Or that aſſembly I have already mentioned, 
ſome members were mere poets, and critics : 
others, though the fmaller number, were men of 
fenſe and knowledge - the world. Theſe laſt 
; ... were 


drama was critically confidered. The 


N 


Vers entruſted with the ſecret of their govern- 
mentẽs noble deſign ; that of eſtabliſhing an uni- 
| 
| 


verſal empire, in arts as well as in arms. The 
therefore availed themſelves of the bright ſide of 
their poets merits. . Critical learning had, ſome 
time before, taken its flight to this ſide of the 
Alps, and ſettled in France; and their two favou- 
rite poets were conceived to have a ſufficiency of 
elevation, when illuſtrated by the chaſte conduct 
of their plays, to ſet them up as the ſtandards of 
the modern drama; and, in ſome reſpects, as ſu- 
perior to the antients themſelves. | 5 
Tunis deſign was actually carried. into execu- 
tion, by a profuſion of ingenious criticiſms, diſſer- 
tations, and eſſays, concerning the conduct of 
the drama; eſpecially with regard to the unities 
. of time, place, and character. As the French 
were authors of thoſe performances, the univerſa- 


lity of their language ſoon poured them into 
tranſlations, all over the polite parts of Europe z and | 
the ignorant, degenerated, though witty, court of 
{ Charles II. encouraged the French drama, almoſt 
= to idolatry. The fair, the noble, the witty, and 
* the gay, clubbed heir endeayours to make Cor- 
neille and Racine ſpeak Engliſh ; nor could even 
the poor figure, Which thoſe authors made in _ 
" Engliſh tranflation, cure the ridiculous x ion. 
Pride, or prepoſſeſſion, continued the deluſion 
which affectation had begun, till, with Otway, 
genius fled, and poetry ſucceeded.  —- 
\ "PaARDox this diſtinction, which has bu: too 
fucceſsfully been aboliſhed by the Frenc h, who 
never yet produced a poet with one ſpark of that 
| real fire which animates a true dramatic genius. 
When preſt with this defect they poorly labour to 


cover it, — the pretence of their attachment to 
the rules of che ſtage. But it is mere feebleneſs. 
* 7 Lab > 9 24. 4 Th # ” 2 8 | a i ; ; They 
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ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 5 
They, however, made admirable uſe of their 
critical learning; and wrote, or talked, down the 
invention of Lopez de Vega, and che vein of 
Calderon, the Spaniſh poets, with whom the firſt 
_ patrons of their — ſtage could not be unac- 
quainted; but they dreaded a compariſon of | 
genius, and gave the ſubject ſuch a turn, as that | 
no ſuch compariſon could be admitted, 
I nave hitherto confined myſelf to ſpeak of tra- 
gedy, and have avoided all mention of the Engliſh. 
ſtage. My reaſon for the firſt is, becauſe I think 
Moliere is, in comedy, a true genius. But we here 
ſee the management of the French. Where no 
real genius appears, (as they have none in trage- 
dy, ) the ſtrict adherence to the rules and purity 
of the drama covers all defects. But where (as in 
Moliere) there is great merit, the offences againſt 
rules are pardoned; and Moliere is admitted to 
ſtand at the head of F rench comedy, notwith- 
ſtanding all his lameneſs i in Pe and other defects 
pet | 755 
As to my not mentioning t he Engliſh ſtage 3 
we cannot accuſe the French of having done it the 
injuſtice which they have done to the Spaniſh and 
Italian theatres. Fheir firſt reformers, and beſt 
authors, appear to have been, not only utterly un- 
acquainted with our language, but ignorant chat 
we had any ſtage excepting what precariouſly ſub- 
ſiſted upon tranſlations from them. We will now, 
—— conſider the mighty merit of French 
2 learning, when 1 to n em 


Fu x rules of the drama are a no 0 dino 
ries; they are not inventions of which the French 
can boaſt. Even the antients themſelves owed | 
them to nature, and to their good ſenſe. Their 
and, from: thoſe: ex- 
n * 


oe "ESSAY FEA” * * 


eg their crities formed rules. This is 8 
F Thus 5 — 
fands upon the ſame footing with our noble 


fyſtem of Newtonian philoſophy. It is not derived 
from any hypotheſis which experiments are tor- 
tured to ſerve, but the reſult 2 repeated effects 
trom certain cauſes. 

Lone before. the French had illuminated all 
Europe wich the true rules of the drama, our 
Johnſon knew and practiſed them to a greater per- 
tection than the moſt diſtinguiſhing academician 
ever wrote of them in ſpeculation.-—Johnſon, at 
2 time when, critical learning was as ſtrange in 
France as in Barbary, did what no Erenchman. 
ever was able to do. He produced regular plays 
of five acts, complete i in the unities of- place and 
characters, and ſo complete in the unity of time, 
that they are acted upon the ſtage in the ſame time 
which-the ſame ſtory would have taken up in real 
lite. Where then is the merit of the French critical 
diſcoveries when an Engliſhman has ſo much the 
ſtart of their aden, and ſuen advantages 1 in the 
execution? | 

Bur Johnſon had an EF vob oy which: 
raiſed him nexr to genius. He was in the drama. 
what Pouſin is in painting. He ſtudied the works 
of che antients to ſo much perſection, that his 
dtrasing, though dry, is always correct; and 
his attitudes, however uncouth, are — Juſt. 
Hence, whatever he took from living manners, 
loft which he was ſparing) was 7-4: Doap on 
kind; while his 3 of judgment, and obſerva- 

; tion of proportion, give a e ſometinies, 
d his colouring, as * n ee. * 
- * "Pax 1 en fi * 00 4 F733 ; : 
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unequal to himſelf, that when he rambles from 
that ſeverity which is ſo peculiar to himſelf, you 
cannot find in Johnſon the ſmalleſt veſtige of his 
merit; ſo entirely was he ſupported = th ſtilts 
of cloſe obſervation of nature, and fire applica- 
tion to ſtudy. | 
Even the bird nn Shakeſpear, when 
he neither ſoars to elevation, nor ſinks. to mean- 
neſs,. flies with balanced pinions; he ſkims the 
level of dramatic rules; and his Merry Wives 
of Windſor demonſtrates how much he acted 
againſt his better judgment, OE he ftretched 
his wings into the extravagance of popular pre- 
e ö | 
Tuis laſt expreſſion brings me to a deciſive: 
odſervation. ---- Perfius, applying to moral cha- 
racters, ſays, Ne te quæſiveris extra: To the 
reproachful experience of our own country the 
reverſe is proper, when applied to intellectual cha- 


racters. It is FROM WITHOUT that we are to 


| ſeek for the reaſon of an abſurd conduct in many 


loeſt their heads 


of our wp. aptenpara arp aps, 
| 

By the expreſſion. FROM WITHOUT, I mean the 
taſte of the courts, and the people, to whom the 

ts wrote; and what it was with regard to the 
theatre, a ſhort review will exhibit. 

Wx are to date the revival of claſſical taſte. 
in Italy, and of claſſical learning in England, from 
the reign of Henry VIIE That prince affected to 
be a ſcholar, and had one quality in common 
with other tyrants, that he was as ſevere upon the 
rivals of his learning, as upon the enemies of his 
government. The only two men of wit about his 
court, the earl of Surry: and Sir Thomas More, 
upon a ſcaffold, and had Eraſmus 


Tay" vga MO he probably 3 
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ſhared in their fate, and in that of Fiſher and 
Cromwell. But as to learning, Henry was an ig- 
norant pedant; it was confined to ſchool divinity ; 
nor do we know that he _ the ſmalleſt reliſh 
for works of wit or genius. . Yet during all his 
reign the people had N panem et circenſes, 
their plays and paſtimes.“ They had their enter- 
tainments, not indeed exhibited upon the ſtage, 
but in juſts and tournaments, in pageants, in 

largeſſes, and in conduits running with wine and 
hyppocras. When the public is liberally enter- 
rained, as they were in Henry's time, with ſuch. 
exhibitions, they ſoon forget the ſtage ; nay, the 
feats of arms, and the pomp of pageants dwell ſo 
ſtrongly on their minds, that when they are 
brought to theatrical entertainments, thoſe are the 
_ firſt 4s for which they ſend their 8 


Abroad. 


Fowa the ſixth had but a narrow education; 
and, by what appears from his puling letters, 
yet extant, he had the ſame averſion or indiffer- 
ence as to works of wit as his father had. But 
the ſame public entertainments, though more rare, 
were, in his reign kept up to the people. 

Dvzixc the ſix years gloomy reign of Queen 
Mary, the paſſion of the people for pompous 
exhibitions was redoubled by the great influx of 
Spaniards, who formed the manners of the court, 
and encouraged the paſſion of the public for 
diverſions that were ſo dear to themſelves. 

Svcn was the taſte of the nation at the acceſſion 
of Queen Elizabeth, who was a woman of wit 
as well as ſenſe. But her ſex diſcouraged, and her 
inclinations diſliked, the martial entertainments ſo 
lately in vogue. She countenanced the patrons of 
the drama, and its began, though languid- 
ty, to rear their heads. Theatrical entertain- 
| ments, 


ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 79 
ments, however, in the beginning of her reign 
were but few. But the queen and her maids of 
honour made a ſhift to pleaſe themſelves with the 
few that were; and among the reſt with the play 
of Palamon and Arcite, in which was introduced 
a ſpecial good imitation of a pack of hounds in 
„ ,, e 

Wilk the ſtage was thus over-run with ig- 
norance, impertinence, and the loweſt quibble, 
our immortal Shakeſpear aroſe. But ſuppoſing 
him to have produced a commiſſion from that 
heaven whence he derived his genius, for the 
reformation of the ſtage, what could he do in the 
circumſtances he was under? He did all that man, 
and more than any man bur himſelf, could do. 
He was obliged, indeed, to ſtrike in with the 
peoples favourite paſſion for the clangor of arms, 
and the MARVELLovus of exhibition; but. he im- 
proved, he embelliſhed, he ennobled it. The au- 
dience no longer gaped after unmeaning ſhew. 
Pomp, when introduced, was attended by poetry, 
and courage exalted, by ſentiment. But are we to 
imagine that Shakeſpear could reform the taſte of 
the people into chaſtity? no; they had the full, 
the wanton, enjoyment of his genius, when irre- 
gular; and they were both too uninformed, and 
too incontinent, to exchange LuxuRy for ELE- 
GANCE.” 5: ts | 9 1 

"Tris would, undoubtedly, have been the caſe, 
even ſuppoſing Shakeſpear to have attempted a 
reformation of the drama. But I believe he at- 
tempted none. His houſes were crouded; his ap- 
plauſe was full, and his profits were great. His 
— 8 were pleaſed with the conduct of his plays: 
Why then ſhould he attempt a reformation, 
which, with the public, muſt have been Wy; 
* | 8 05 Cable, 
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F 10 wat to his own ts might 4 

- detrimental,” 

N yr, notwithſtanding > All. this, where is the 
. Briton ſo much of Hs 44 0 as to prefer the 
| =>, bigheſt ſtretch” of modern improvement to the 
mmeaneſt ſpark of Shakeſpear's genius. Yet to 
13 + bur eternal amazementir is true, that for above 
| * half a century the poets and the patrons of poetry, 
8 in England, abandoned the ſterling merit of 
5 =] Shakefpear for the tinſel ornaments 4 the French 
Aa scademy. Let us obſerve, however, to the ho- 


ngqur of our country, that neither the practice of 
ber poets, nor the example of their patrons, could 
--» extinguiſh in the minds of the people, their loye, = 
3 1 their darling writer. His ſcenes ws ſtill ad. 
mited, his paſſions were ever felt; his powerful 
nature knocked at the breaſt; — ug 266 yy 
ile affection; the Britiſh ſpirit at length pre- 
bvoalled; wits with their patrons were forced to 
give way to genius; and the plays of 8 
are now as much crowded as, peape, wry Were. 
24, WM 2 the days of their author. 
| Sk . 8 has 1 e 
the ignominious, faſhion ag 
hakeſpear's ee than the not underſtand- 
ing aright the character of that pride of human - 
genius. A young gentleman naturally of a fine 
tr turnfor letters, goes to the unverſity, where the 
=, amulſements of wit mingle with, nay often lead, 
= oe Oe 1 the kult thin = 
| futor tells him is, I poetry 1$, ar ought 
be, an imitation of nature; and he „ - nes 
this doQrine by a number of paſſages: from poets, 
antient and modern. This agrees perfedtly well 
wich all the flimſy French differtations, or Engliſn 
ones ſtolen from the French, which fall into his pt» 
gk /- upon the — of * taſte, cor- 
* 
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dock AND ALL THAT. 
quite warm with their notions, and when he ina- 


gines his taſte, or ſomething which he takes to be 
taſte, is entirely formed, applies his rules to 
ir, and finds many of them not anſwer. 

after turned: over to a Swils or a-Scotſ- 


Shak 
He is ſoc 
man, Who l EADS him to travel; and in France 


he has all his notions of delicacy confirmed and 


rivetted,, He returns to England; where he hears 
the praiſes of Shakeſpear with filent eontempt; 
he tacitly pities every man who loves ſo unnatural 
an author, and burſts for an opportunity to-diſe 
1 rn ea ne foreign 


rakes, the adden 1 e ee be ble 
He: proceeds upon à maxim, which, however 
true when do moſt ny: wer, fails in 
Shakeſp a- 
u Sualr I attempt to give the n er this? 
It is not Shakeſpear 
nature, but nature rather 


ſpeaks the language of 


Shakeſpear. He is not ſo much her imjtator, ber 


maſter, her director, her moulder. Nature is 4 
ſtranger to objects which Shakeſ has rendered 
natural. Nature never + Caliban till 
Shakeſpear 
take him to be nature s compoſition.” Nature ne 


ver meant that the faireſt, the gentleſt, che moſt 


virtuous of her fex,” ſhould fall In Toye with a 
bluſtering, awkward Moor; ſhe never 
meant chat this Moor, in the courſe bf n barba- 
rous Jealouſy, and, during the comttifſion of 4 
deteſtable murder, ſhould N 
compaſſion throughout: the y eſpear 
has effected all chis; and every * nies, 


** that drops; — nature. 


NaTurt 


When his head is 


who ſpeaks the language of 


—— and we now | 


: . * 1 
— — 
— * = | 4 


of his heroes e 
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+ is never deſigned that a dwg of 
the meaneſt, the moſt infamous, the moſt execrable 
qualities ſhould form ſo agreeable a-compoſition, 
that we TRE ii conqueſt 
of himſelf. when he diſcards Jack Falſtaff. - Wer 
Shakeſpear has ſtruck out this moral contradic· 
tion, and reconciled it to nature. There is not a 
+ gat who, does not wiſh to drink a cup of 

ck with the merry mortal, and who does not 
ns Mane enge no ti e. Jove, his 
| vices. 87 ad ; q 
2 me Woh Saks: to heres, this beauties 1 
have, in Homer and other authors, been magni- + | 
fied. into miracles, which, without being noted, 
are more Perfect, more frequent, and better 
marked in Shakeſpear, than in Homer himſel. 
T0. What extravagance has that father of antient 
poetry been juſtly _—_ for making ſo many 
each a. different character of 3 | 
What perfection has our heaven. inſtructed Eng- 
critics are ſo proud of baviyg diſcovered in Ho- 
mer? He has not confined it to courage, 


carried ir t every 5117 7 
ons another as his heroes. But -/ 
| Es all, hom bas he varied guilty ambition in 
1 ſonarrow gf itself, hatin ſeems impoſ- 
8 e 12 n fathers 
BY W. Mac 44 #4 n. an 2 
Richard, al ring 40,ropaley by wrde wen 
Gard ings... Yet what a:character' has Shake - 
ow - to every inſtanet of-the ſame ſpecies, 
blerve the xemorſg of the Dane, how varied ijt Wr 
is from the P mark the con- : 
82 eee Waile 
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che cloſe, the vigilant, the | jealous guilt of 
Richard is peculiar to himſelf. | 
I SHALL now proceed in the review I undertook, 
that I may at laſt come to the main deſign of 
| thoſe pages, which was to prove the different 
conduct of a great genius and a fine poet, that 
character which has ſo long ſtifled dramatic ex- 
cellency among us in tragedſx. 
Jams the firſt with much reading had but lit- 
X tle knowledge, and with ſome wit, no taſte. 
His miniſters, or rather his favourites, were 
dunces and raſcals, and matters of wit were indif- 
IJ ferent. to them. They were, however, glad of 
every occaſion to encourage every thing that could 
divert the public attention from affairs of ſtate, and 
therefore they did not diſcourage the ſtage. They 
left that entirely to the patronage and management 
of the people. Hence it is that in all the reign 
of James the firſt we find the theatre upon an 
excellent footing, and, ſo far as we can judge, 
furniſhed with the beſt ſer of actors that ever 
a dorned any one nation at any one time. In ſhort, as 
to the drama, the public rather acquired a better 
taſte than it had under queen Elizabeth. The 
ſtrength of Shakeſpear, the regularity of John- 
ſon, the genteel manner of Fletcher, were all en- 
couraged, and each had his juſt proportion of ap- 
plauſe; nor am I ſure whether this was not the 
period in which, take it all in all, England did 
not ſee her ſtage in its higheſt perfection 
Tax court of Charles the firſt was too ſtately, | 
too preciſe, too prudith, to allow the freedoms { 
that prevailed in the laſt reign, and, among other | 
narrow-hearted reformations, that of the ſtage 
took place. For, the king knowing too much f 
and too little to encourage the true drama, want= j 
ed to have it ſo very moral as to be inſipid. | 
ban - | Hence k 
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| all the noblemen of his court to affect them, to 
* .the.infinite prejudice of the ſtage. But the di- 


— — - - _ 
0 Rr DT — 
$a 


Hence the maſques which prevailed fo much 4- 


bout this time. They had been in uſe during the lat 
reign, and; when well executed, they are far from 


a 'taſteleſs entertainment. The two queen 
; conforts of England, being foreigners, encouraged 
them as beſt a pted to ſpeak. to the Eyes. Under 


_ James, they were confined to private parties in 
the queen's apartments, But Charles, who was al 


paſſionate admirer of uniformity, brought almoſt 


ſtractions of this reign ſoo n frightened the peop! | 


rom all public diverſions, ihe did they recover 
ttill the reſtoration of Charles the ſecond. 

Tunis monarch had wit and ſenſe, But, kvidgbeen | 
3p abroad ever ſince he attained to manly age, he had no 
.__ opportunity of cultivating what by nature he certain- 
was inclined to, I mean the patronage of ia. 
Having loſt the habit, he forgot the ielination; 
but nature recurred ſometimes ſo ſtrongly t . 


him, that he was by fits munificent to Loy 
merit. Dryden certainly 'tafted ' of his bounty, | 


Hut in the main Charles was fcaridalouſly neglect- 
ul of authors, with whoſe works he was charmed, 
and to whoſe wants he was no ſtranger: witneſs 


Butler and Otway. But where he Was deficient, 
his brother, the duke of York, though naturally 


a frugal heavy prince, ſupplied with his bounty. 


 Orway was often relieved by him; he alto du 


rted Dryden; and to Wycherly he gave, at 
Lon tron fect bundredpoub de, beſides per- 


ſuading his brother to ſettle an handſome wage 


upon him for travelling abroad with the duke of 
| Monmouth. 


ae of York, Goa his were 
liberality, reaped vaſt political advantages. 
ere the national combuſtion againſt his pres 


. 


NUL 


liament to defend his title. 


Bur after all, I muſt not diſſemble that there 
was then a deteſtable licenſing act, which did not 
expire till after the revolution. This act, how- 
ever, had little or no force during the hotteſt 
fits of the political diſputes that then prevailed. 
The houſe of commons oppoſed the duke of 
= York ſo violently, that the king being too wiſe to 
= uſe any ſtretch of power, every thing againſt the 
duke had free vent. Nay the danger in writing 
was at laſt thrown upon his ſide of the queſtion, 
and PEſtrange was actually, for ſome time, muz- 
ed by the parliament. | EP 
Doss this long æra of wit, the drama ſtill 
= was without correctneſs. The genius of Otway. 
8 himſelf did not- cultivate thoſe ſcenes which it a- 
dorned. The patrons of wit were men of little 
or no taſte. They were pleaſed indifferently with 
whatever pleaſed the public. The dedications of 
= poets were addreſſed, not to merit, but to muni- 


ficence ; while the public itſelf was ſo whimſical 


nin its taſte, that one faſhion of wit fearcely laſted 


a moon. The poets on the other hand who ſub- 
ſiſted on the players and the bookſellers, as both 
theſe laſt did upon the public, were obliged to 
conform to the prevailing taſte. Sometimes plays 
in blank verſe were the mode; ſometimes: in 


rhyme; one week deep tragedies, another, 


ſmutty comedies, and a third, tragi-comedies, 
prevailed. _ The poets were ty'd down to the 
drudgery of faſhion ; and to fit the players with 
every ſort and ſize of the commodity in vogue. 


* | 
| | B Her 
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and right, he had the ſtage, then the darling, the 
| only entertainment, of the public, on his ſide. 
He had the beſt writers in the nation to under-. 
take his cauſe; he had tlie ableſt ſpeakers in par- 


" 
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HxNCE it is, that we find Dryden, in ls ad. 
Inirable . dedications, and diſſertations, 
Wrring from point to point of criticiſm He: 
eee of genius, he had every decoms” 
3 8 — pedogmadd yet, with thoſe advantages, 
| Fi ttle of his dramatic excellency 5 4 
2 tion. His merits however as a dramatic — 25 
5 chm we ſhould not forget, that in the Mary of 
 CFdipus he has in that play repreſented His hero | 
in all the characters which coſt the antients { a- 
rate characters to draw; for we ſee f in | 
den, a king, a lover, a ford huſband, ag 
madman. We are to remember that me 
s 5 Sof his Anthony and = tra foften' even 
12 — of Shakeſpear; that his character 
Dora in Don Sebaſtian is fndly W N : 
iii the tragical part of his Soavih Frac is. LY 
 _ brought to a cataſtrophe, at once, noble A na: 
4 tural. Of what great, of what little, things,” 
'oF was not Dryden capable! If in him the publit 
loſt a genius for tragedy, it gained a 2 of the 
firſt rank in every other province of the muſes. 
But all his failings were owing to the vicious taſte 
of the nation. For after he had ſhewn what he: 
could do with encouragement, he was compelled 
to turn all his fine parts to the mercenary drud ger 
of flattering, and following through right Pa 
wrong, dull patrons, and a whimſical public. 
Les was another periſhed genius of thoſe 
times. That he had at leaſt dramatical fire is 
plain from what he wrote. It is likewiſe certain, 
that he could both feel and deſcribe diſtreſs; qua- 
lities, which of themſelves ought to give more 
pleafure than all the faultleſs regularity,” and fine 


; . e 
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Wr ſhall now proceed to the period, (a mighty 
blank it is,) to the acceſſion of Geo 

from that of King William, from whenge we may 
date the decay of tragic genius in poetry. Iam 


afraid neither Row nor Addiſon can wipe that re- 


proach from this period. But what it then loſt 
in one branch of the drama it gained in another. 
For England then ſaw her comic ſcene brought 
to perfection. To ſuch perfection, that nature in 


giving it ſeems to have exhauſted her ſtock of 


dramatic talents. The ſame encouragement was 
then given to tragedy, but the public had not the 
ſame taſte for the one ſpecies as for the other. 
The diſpute between the antients and the mo- 
derns, which in itſelf was idle and immaterial, 
came over from France and infected our great 


men, who moſt of them either had wit, or were 


its profeſt patrons. The. favourers of French 


poetry then crawled out, and in that ſummer of 
their days, under the pretext of coRRECTNESS. . 
helped to extinguiſh sp181T. The cry againſt the 


popular taſte of poetry during the late reigns,. be- 
came now more and more in faſhion. Miniſters 


took up the pen to ridicule Dryden, ſtateſmen em-- 


ployed their talents to recommend the academy. 
England became a party in a French diſpute. 
France by her arts avenged herſelf of our arms 
our men of wit admitted her to be an arbiter, 
without ſeeming once ro reflect that England 
had produced a Shakeſpear, a name which muſt 


have been decifive in the diſpute, and which ought 
to fkrike dumb all advocates for any other ſupe- 
_ Tiority in the province of the drama. 


* Powe is decifive in wit as in politics, when, 


hke the miniſters of king William and queen 


Anne, it is munificent and affable, and encourages 
B 2 what 


rge the ſecond 
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what it — 85 1 was now all che made. 
I | Chal confine myſelf to che influence which this 
had upon tragedy alone. | 
Ir is within the compaſs of almoſt every writer's | 
abilities to be correct. He who has no other 
perfection may attain to that; and it muſt be 
" owned, in thoſe days to have covered a multitude 
of faults. To exemplify this in our modern tra- 
gedies would be endleſs. Its effect was, that cor-. 
redneſs was firſt looked upon to ſupply the place 
of poetry, and then poetry that of genius. Cor- 
rectneſs without ſpirit is a diſtinction underſtood 
by every body, but that of poetry without ge- 
nius, is what I am now bound to eſtabliſh. 
© Taz firſt thing then a Poet does, after he gets 

the ſubject of a tragedy, is to form his characters 
and then his conduct. He next makes a kind of 
a proſe anatomy of his play, and then he ſits 
down to give it expreſſion, the fleſh and blood of 
his performance. But in what follows the genius 
and the poet differ, and here we ſhall take them 
both u i 

9 genius ſorgetting that he is a poet wraps 
himſelf up in the perſon he deſigns; he becomes 
him; he ſays neither more nor leſs than ſuch a 
;erſon, if alive and in the ſame circumſtances, 
would ſay ; he breathes his ſoul ; he catches his 
fre; he flames with his reſentments. The rapid 
whirl of imagination abſorbs every ſenſation ; 
it informs his looks; it directs his motions. Like 
og Angelo, who, when carving any great 

ce wrought with an enthuſiaſm, and made 

ients of the marble fly round him, he is 

r0 long himſelf; he flies from cs? to 
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reality; with“ Shakeſpear, he treads the ſacred 
ground; he ſurveys the awful dome; he does not 
deſcribe, but converſe, with the ſtalking ghoſt, 
and the lawrelled dead; the hallowed vaults re- 
echo his ſteps, and the ſolemn arches repeat his 
*** ne” oat Fr 55 

Tux genius that is not ſo ſtaunch as not to 
ramble after the moſt inviting purſuit, after the 
fineſt ſentiment, that ſprings in the field of fancy, 
ſinks into poetry. A great genius never can be 
diverted from its immediate object. It does not 
perhaps keep up the ſame intenſeneſs in all the 
under characters of the ſame play. But that is 
immaterial. It is ſufficient if one or two cha- 
racters, at moſt, in a play, are thus worked up; 
nor is it one of the leaſt faults of our modern dra- 
that the manners of the under characters are 
marked too ſtrongly. The practice of the an- 
tients, and a greater authority than the antients, 


chat of Shake pear, was otherwiſe. Among the 


Greeks, their ¶dipus, their Iphigenia, their 
Philoctetes, in their ſeveral plays, fill up all the 
meaſure of diſtreſs, and employ all the force of 
attention. Shakeſpear has indeed in one play 
very ſtrongly marked one under character, I mean 
that of Iago. in Othello; but the high finiſhing of 
the principal one required it, and none but a ge- 
nius like Shakeſpear could have executed ſuch a 
lan. In Julius Cæſar, the chief character, which 
I take to be that of Brutus, is drawn to his hand 
in hiſtory, as is that of Caſſius; and therefore he 


| had leſs difficulty in executing them to ſuch high 


perfection, But this conduct, eaſy as it was to 


Allading to the known tradition that Shakeſpear ſhut 
- himſelf up all night in Weſtminſter- Abbey when he wrote - 
he ſcene of the ghoſt in Hamlet. | i 
8255 B 3 Shake 
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Shakeſpear, obliged him to throw the greateſt 
character that ever nature formed into an under 

The figure which Cæſar makes in that play, 
s that of 5». wh empty pomp; and we ſee the 
has rid his hands of him as ſoon as he could, 
that he might have the more leiſure to attend his 
favourite Brutus. 

Tuis leads me to obſerve, though I have 5 
prepoſſeſſion of a whole age againſt me, that 
there is not the leaſt neceſſity for the chief per- 
ſonage 1 in a play to have either courage, wiſdom, 
- virtue, paſſion, or any other quality, above what 
is to be found in his real hiſtory, or in common 
life. It is a ſign of a poverty in genius when a 

invents a dreſs of good or 's! qualities for a 
Fer e character. The antients always braught 
the 9 men upon the ſtage, which they ſaw in 
the x * But the 5 3 and the modern 
Engliſh in their trage ve led the poetic 
wad with a race of ae ial wn to life. 
This aiming at ſuper- eminent qualities, were 
there no other, is a proof of the defect of genius; 
F the eternal proice of the French has; in mo- 
dern times, given it a ſhameful ſanction. 

Tur field of imagination lyes higher than that 
of truth, and our modern poets generally take 
advanta 5 the ground to mount their Pegaſus. 
But Shakeſpear, like his own winged Mercury, 
vaults from the level ſoil into his ſeat. | 
le has ſupported the character of Ham- 
let entirely by the force of ſentiment, with- 
put giving him any of thoſe ſtrong markings, 
which commonly form the chief modern perſon- 
nge in a tragedy, He has not even made uſe of 
thoſe <img: 4 with which: the great hiſtorian 
* 1 he * his 2 mo have fur- 
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niſhed him. He has omitted part of the mar- 
vellous to be met with in that writer, but has 
made excellent uſe of the following beautiful de- 
ſcription of Rec oo madneſs. Falſitatis, fays 
Saxo, Em Enim (Hamlethus) alienus haberi cupi- 
dus ita, aſtutiam veriloquio permiſcebat, ut nec 
dictis veracitas deeſſet nec acuminis modus vero- 
rum judicio proderetur. % For Hamlet abhor- 
ring the imputation of a lye, ſo mingled * 
e ning with truth, that What he ſaid was nejthe 
void of veracity, nor could the meaſure RAE 
«© wit be betrayed by the diſcoveries of his ſince- 
« rity.” Where is the poet but Sha keſpear, 
who could have worked fo inſipid a character into 
life by the juſtneſs of reflection, and the ſtrength 
of nature, without applying thoſe colours, whieh 
an inferior genius muſt have uſed to mark a 
 .cipal figure . All that we ſee in Hamlet is a 
well meaning, ſenſible, young man, but full of 
doubts and perplexities even after his reſolution is 
fixed. In this character there is nothing but hat 
is common with the reſt of mankind; he has no 
marking, no colouring, but its beautiful drawing, 
Er, coſt Shakeſpear more than any one figure 
he ever attempted. 
I x like manner Mac beth is the ſame in Shake- 
ſpear as in Boethius and Buchanan. The poet 
keeps to the hiſtorian's fable and characters. Ant- 
mus etiam Macbethi, ſays the hiſtory, per ſe fe- 


It may be ſome ſatisfaction to the reader to know that 
Shakeſpear has taken from the Daniſh hiſtory the whole of 
Hamlet's diſguiſed madneſs ; the friendſhip betwixt him and 
Horatio who was his fofter-brother, the ſcene with his 
mother ; the death of Polonius ; his baniſhmeat into England ; 
His return, and his killing the uſurper. The ſtory of the 
ghoſt was either Shakeſpear's invention, or, as I am inclined 
to believe, he had it from the ſongs of Daniſh bards which was 
All the NF that people had before Saxo and ur wrote. 
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rox, prope quotidianis conviciis uxoris (quiz om- 


nium conſiliorum ei erat conſcia) ſtimulabatur 


For Macbeth, of himſelf impatient, was ſpurred 
on by the almoſt daily reproaches of his wife, his 
% boſom counſellor in all his deſigns. How nobly 


has Shakeſ) pear improved this hint! how finiſhed 


are his characters of this wicked pair! and how 
artfully has he conducted and deſcribed the oy 


. man heart through every ſtage of guilt, 
and reluctant in the man, ready and merk 


in the woman. 


In one of the two plays wrote by the other ge- 


15 nius of England for tragedy, I mean the Orphan, 
the characters, like the fable, are not raiſed above 


the level of common life. Diſtreſſed innocence is 
all that marks Monimia, Her brother, though 
a favourite part in the play-houſe, has nothing 


about him but what any other gentleman of the 


army ought to poſſeis. In Otway's other trage- 
dy, Venice Preſerved, the parts of Pierre and 
Jaffier, and the diſtreſs. of Belyidera are indeed 
Arongly marked, but the effects their characters 
roduce are owing to the poet's admirable applij- 
cation to the experience of mankind in common 


= x beyond which the diſtreſs of his fable does 


not riſe; and in bringing the woes which the 
ilty ſuffered, home to the breaſt of the innocent. 


_. Havinc thus endeavoured to explain what 1 


mean by a genius in tragedy, I ſhall now proceed 
to the deſcription of a poet ; and, if you will, a 


ine poet, and take him where I dropt him, 


when he begins to colour, and to draw his 


characters. 


H does not 6 much 7 what a character 


would fay were he in the poet's place, as what he 
would ſay were he in the place of the character. 


He cs not conſider ſo much, how things may be 


Pro- 
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properly, as how they may be finely, ſaid. His 
| Joes and his princeſſes all ſpeak his language, 
that is, the language of poetry. without paſſion. 
He never touches upon an effect without deſcrib- 
ing the cauſe ; he never ſtarts a ſentiment, but 
inſtead of conſidering, how the character, were it 
real, would expreſs it, he confults how Virgil, 
Lucan, Seneca, or any great antient or modern 
author would turn it. He then launches out in- 
to their beauties, and gives it all their embelliſh- 
ments. ee, yr OO WR” © "T0 
Bur above all things, he is exceſſively fond of 
definitions; no great quality comes athwart his 
dialogue, that we have not anatomiſed, and its 
* riſe and progreſs accounted for, He is very much 
- enamoured when his characters are virtuous, with 
virtue in all her ſhapes ; he takes occaſion to re- 
commend her from the mouth either of his hero, 
or ſome of his friends. But the misfortune is, he 
is extremely apt to overdo. His characters of 
this kind are all ſo very virtuous, fo very brave, 
ſo very loving, and ſo very conſtant, that they 
exclude all failing, and all propenſity -to guilt, 
which, I will venture'to ſay, ought to attend the 
moſt complete dramatic character, and are the 

true ſprings which captivate, engage, move, and 
animate the paſſions, | 
Wrxkx a modern poet to expreſs that ſimple, 
yet fine ſentiment of Otway, _ 1 
Ol could love thee, ev*n in madneſs love thee!” 
how would he diſdain the baldneſs of the expreſ- 
_ ſton! how would he diſſect and define, firſt, the 
_ lady's worthineſs to the object of love, then love 
. itſelf ! and ten to one but he would even ſtep in- 
to Bedlam, that he might entertain us with a 


* 
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more lively picture of madneſs and its nes 
Were he to expreſs the horrors of the lad Mac- 
beth, 'haw would he ſmile ft ppoling he bad never 
read the play, if he were told it could be done 
beyond What ever poet executed, or imagination 
.conceived, only by rubbing the back of her hand, 
and repeating a deal of wild ſtuff in her flecp ! 
With him all muſt be great, all muſt be philoſo- 
| ply: all muſt be poetry. 
CANNOT prove the truth of this obſervation 
better than by the example of a great poet, to 
which character he joined as true a judgment, and 
as much critical knowledge as any man ever pe 


ſeſſed; I mean Mr. Addiſon. That author has, 

to the immortal credit of his name and nation, 
exhibited upon the ſtage a Cato; but we muſt 
take the liberty to obſerve that he is not the Cato 
whom Rome produced, or Shakeſpear would 
have drawn: he is fo firm in virtue, fo fortified in 
- philoſophy, that he is above the reach of fate, and 
conſequently he can be no object of compaſſion, 
one great end of tragedy. The poet ſeems to be 
aware of this, and endeavours to raiſe compaſſion 
in circumſtances, wherein he ought. of all things 


to have avoided ſuch an attempt, in drawing the 


character of a profeſſed 5 With ſuch, the 
cauſe of virtue gave ſupreme happineſs, whatever 
Was its ſueceſs. The friends of the family of Ca- 

to therefore could never in the eyes. of a ſtoic, be 


touched with miſery, while embarked in ſuch a 


cauſe. "Theſe, I imagine, were the real ſenti- 
ments of Cato, as his illuſtrious e have 
drawn him; and if I miſtake not, Shakeſ 
without any other regard, would have ee ag 
kit to that character only, and have made Cato from 
MM Neheim of public ſpirit, like the firſt _ 
N 3 0 
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do ſomething extremely ſhocking to natyral af- 
fection, and to thoſe private paſſions which ever 
mingle with the human frame, and oppoſe the 
force of nature to that of philoſophy. This tre- 
mendous virtue formed the real character of Cato; 
and we find in fact the commands of the ſenate, 
in the buſineſs of Cyprus, engaged him to accept 
of a mean, mercenary; inhuman commiſſion. 
Tux under characters of that admirable play 
are all of them highly finiſhed, and each is fit for 
the qualities it poſſeſſes to ſtand as the head cha- 
racter in any other tragedy. But they ſtand in this 
play as yews did in our old gardens, each regu- 
*larly oppoſing the other; and this perhaps 
was one of the means which pleaſed the gentlemen 
of taſte at the time it was wrote. The cool, the 
ſteady, the reſerved virtue of Portius, is oppoſed 
to the noble, the ſincere, the open manner of 
Marcus. The generous, humane, diſintereſted 
principles of Juba, contraſt the dark, deſigning, 
treacherous qualities of Syphax. The ſoftneſs, 
and candour of Lucius, are deſigned to raiſe our 
hatred for the impetuous diſſimulation of Sem- 
pronius. All is indeed extremely well executed, 
and all bears the mark of a fine poet, but not of a 
great genius. . 
Fon a particular inſtance of the difference be- 
ftwirxt the poet and the genius, let us go to two 
ſpeeches —_ the very ſame ſubject by thoſe two 
authors; I mean the two famous ſoliloquies of 
Cato and Hamlet. The ſpeech of the firſt is that 
of a ſcholar, a philoſopher, and a man of virtue: 
all the ſentiments of ſuch a ſpeech are to be ac- 
quired by inſtruction, by reading, by converſa- 
'tion ; Cato talks the language of the porch and 
academy. Hamlet, on the other hand, ſpſs 
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that of the human heart, Teady to enter upon a 
deep, a dreadful, 1 His is the real 
language of mankind, of. its higheſt to its low- 
eſt order; from the king to the cottager; from 
the philoſopher to the pealant. It is a language 
Which a man may ſpeak. without learning; yet 
no learning can improve, nor philoſophy mend 
it. "This cannot be a0 of Cato's ſpecch. It is 
dictated from the head rather than the heart; by 
courage rather than nature. It is the ſpeech of 
re-determined reſolution, . and not of human in- 
1 5 5 it is the language of uncertainty, not of 
bation 3 it is the language of doubting; but 
of ſuch doubts, as the ſpeaker-is prepared to cut 
aſunder if he cannot reſolve them. The words 
of Cato are not like thoſe of Hamlet, the emana- 
tions of the ſoul; they are therefore improper for 
a foliloquy, where the diſcourſe is fu ppoſed to 
be held with the heart, that . L of truth. 
Cato ſeems inſtructed as to all he doubts: while 
irreſolute, he appears determined; and beſpe 
his quarters, while he queſtions whether there is 
lodging. How different from this is the conduct 
of N eſpear on the ſame occaſion n: 
_ ©" Ts from this light ſketch it ſhould appear, that 
the difference I have laboured to eſtabliſh betwixt 
a poet and a genius, is juſtified by the practice af 
our greateſt modern authority, how many ſtrong 
. proots might be brought from the works. of au- 
.thors either leſs deſerving, or leſs celebrated. f 
; Tus rules of architecture, of painting, and * = 
poetry, are in one reſpect all founded upon the . 
fame principle. There ſhould be one great ob- 
ject, and that object under no diſadvantage from 
dhe vicinity, the multiplication, or the reſemblance, 
er ornaments of ina members. We ſee the 


MY effect 
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effect which this has u 
of building; we perceive it in the happy diſpoſi- 
tion of painting; and ſhall we be inſenſible of it 
in the conduct of the drama? Yer the conſtant 
practice of the antients has not yet inſtructed us. 
Z The French with all their pretended refinements 
= have left the ſtage in this reſpect as gothic as 
they found it. | 1310008 SETS 
Nornixo encourages bad taſte” either in the 
authors or the judges of the drama, ſo effectually, 
as does pride. When we want to draw a character we 
reſort to models of greatneſs; to the camp, to 
the court, to pageants of honour, to ſcenes of 
grandeur. There, the language of the world drowns 
the whiſpers of the heart; there, the diſtreſs which 
riſes, is not that of a man but of a hero; the ele- 
vation is that of ſtate, but not of ſentiment. 
Were an CEdipus, with us to loſe his eyes, we 
would make him brave his fate, and ſuperior to 
his misfortune, inſtead of making him 'with So- 
phocles bewail his miſery in agonies of nature. 
Orway : ſucceeded by converſing with the 
heart alone; and Shakeſpear was the conſtant 
companion of nature wherever ſhe reſided : yet 
I am not afraid to ſay, that when either Shake- 
ſpear or Otway turned to other objects, that is, when 
they commenced poets, they make but a ſorry 
figure. The verſes of Otway, had he been au- 
thor of nothing elſe, might, perhaps, have in- 
_ titled him to a ſtate worſe than that of oblivion. 
Neither am I afraid to queſtion, whether the 
greateſt of our modern poets, and, perhaps, a 
poet, whoſe ſuperior, antiquity never ſaw, and 
whoſe equal, poſterity muſt not expect; I ſay, had 
even Mr. Pope attempted to write a tragedy, he 
mult have made a figure in the drama, in which, 


* 


pon the majeſtic ſimplicity 
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enn we never evils ive diſ- 
cerned the author of the ethic epiſtles. There are 
few of our late poets (for I ">. pg ret te 


ving) who have not attempt ſhine in 
dy, but with how little — we have 4 
examined. Were the principal ſpeeches of their 
lays = 5 1 out, they might paſs for excellent 
Plank ms on ſuch and ſuch ſubjects. But 
with —— agi as with Homer, every ſpeech is 
made for the 3 and not the character for 
the ſake of the ſpeech; nor can any ſentiment 
be pronounced but by the character that ſpeaks it: 
None of the leaſt proofs of a great genius, and 


the ſtrongeſt indication how intenſely and how ab- 


ſtractedly he ſtudied. 
Fo aber oft have id; I am A 00 de- 
nying the great beauty of enn in the drama. 


The unities are now, perhaps, inſeparable to its 
merits, and they are 0 eaſily practiſed, that we 
nts — the greateſt genius 


could not readily 
who ſhould neglect them. But is this chaſtity to 


attone for coldneſs? Is good ſenſe to take the 


place of great ſentiment, or poetry to baniſh paſ- 


ſion. 
I cannot take my leave of this ſubject, without 


.., remarking in general upon the obſervations which 


the French have made as to our ſtage, and as to 
Shakeſpear particularly. An author whoſe letters 


are publiſhed, under the name of M. Abbe le Blanc; 
and which have met with a favourable reception, 


leads me to detain you longer than I intended. 


Tx abbot in his letters reſembles our modern 


poets in their plays ; he is a very good writer, but 
a very ignorant informer : He ſays to his correſ- 


| Hondent, When ſpeaking of Shakeſpear, _ 


* 
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<< paſſages of this poet tranſlated into our lan- 
| «© oyage, cannot but give the higheſt idea of his 
„ merit.“ For my own part, I doubt extremely 
of this fact; or whether, when Shakeſpear is tranſ- 
lated into another language, our ideas of his me- 
rit can be raiſed much above thoſe of the beſt 
French tragedies ; ſo peculiarly immediate is the 
connection betwixt his language and his ſenti- 
ments. But how does this ingenious Frenchman 
juſtify what he has aſſerted? He gives us a 
ſcene; in two thirds of which, all the ſentiment, 
all the character, all the ſpirit of Shakeſpear is 
crippled by miſerable rhyme. Could the French- 
man pretend to be a critic of the Engliſh taſte, 
and yet be ignorant that there is not in all the 
works of Shakeſpear, or any other Engliſh poet, 
one rhyming ſcene in tragedy, which is read, far 
leſs admired, by even the moſt indifferent judges 
mn Eng. | 
Tu abbot, next with an oblique reflection, gives 
us the ſcene of Beauford upon his death-bed, 
which, he ſays, riſes almoſt to horror by the 
truth it contains; but had the abbot been ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of England, he would 
have given Shakeſpear the praiſe of thus ennobling 
a ſingle fact in hiſtory, and giving ſuch ſtron 
dramatic characters, as are thoſe of the king and 
the cardinal on this occaſion, without riſing one 
titile above the level of their true hiſtories. This 
is what no genius but Shakeſpear ever could do. 
Notwithſtanding the high finiſhing of all his chief 
hiſtorical characters, there is not a feature, there 
is not a colour, there is not a manner, nor a paſ- 
ſion added, which they had not in life S 
well could Shakeſpear improve without altering 


. War 


> Wrar I have ſaid of his great 


YH characters, are 
1 equally applicable to his mean ones, ſuch as 
thoſe introduced in the ſcene which the abbot 
|| next gives us of Cade and his rabble. Igno- 
1 rant and barbarouſly whimſical as they ſeem in 
{i ' Shakeſpear's ſcene, they are not more ſo than 
[| they are. in the hiſtorian's page. Though Shake- 

| . ſpear has had the art to make all ſuch cha- 

| 


| rafters ſuperlatively deteſtable, yet has he not 
ff added. one circumſtance, or exaggerated it, be- 
_ yond what he found in our annals. The abbot 
therefore is miſtaken in giving us this ſcene as a 
| ſpecimen of Shakeſpear's comic. It is, in effect, 
[| a ſpecimen of the tragic as carried by the loweſt, 
| the moſt ignorant, the moſt infamous of man- 
| kind. Was Shakeſpear to write now, his con- . 
j duct in introducing ſuch perſonages would be 
1 inexcuſable; but at the time he did write, it was, 
| perhaps, proper. He wrote to a people that 
even but a few years before, had in fact given 
him the ſubject; nor was Shakeſpear dead many 
years before they lived over all his ſcenes of civil 
rage, and acted in the world what he deſcribed 
in his theatre. His repreſenting ſuch a people, 
| in the ſtrongeſt, the moſt ridiculous, the moſt 
o dious colours, could not therefore but have 
it the beſt effects upon his audience, and upon 
1 3 
1 IT ſame abbot in his 73d letter, as another 
| ſpecimen of Shakeſpear's genius, gives an ex- 
 traft from Titus Andronicus, a play falſely at- 
 - tributed to Shakeſpear, or, if his, ſo juſtly con- 
demned by all men of taſte in England, that 
tit can be no ſpecimen of the Engliſh taſte. 
But the abbot is repreſenting the Engliſh nation 
| As they are at preſent, and has been ſuffici- 
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. *ently informed, he would not have given the 


defetts of the dead Shakefpear as inſtances 
"of taſte in the living Engliſh, He would have 
mentioned that the Engliſh in general, who 
have eyes either to ſee or read a-play, are as 
much ſhocked with, and as much condernn, the 
faults of, Shakeſpear; ; nay are as much quick- 
ſighted to them as any . Academician in F rance 
can be. 

Bur after all, I am not quite ſure, Shes 
ther the French or the Engliſhman would 
agree together on the paſſages to be con- 
demned. What the Frenchman may call low 
ſtuff and buffoonery from his ignorance of paſt 
Engliſh manners, perhaps the Engliſhman may, 
with much better pou wh defend as fine wit, 
and true humour. Nay, I will go farther, by 


ſuppoſing, what I believe, that an Engliſhman 


under King George, and one under Queen Eli 
zabeth, could it be poſſible for them to hold 


= converſation” together, would have very oppo- 

RH fite ſentiments, with regard to what is 5 
Sbakeſpear's low wit. 

Ix the performance which the abbot gives: us; 


called the ſupplement of genius, and which 18 
= {oppoſed to be writ by an Engliſh wit, the cri- 
W ticiſms are all trite and obvious, and deſerve” no 
8 conſideration, becaufe thoſe Which are juſt, are 

univerfally known and approved of by the Eng- 

liſh' nation. Therefore this performance, whe- 
ther the work of an Engliſhman or a Frenchman, 


g Sives us as little idea of the preſent taſte in the 
= Engliſh, as of real beauties in Shakeſpear: But 


Perhaps, even in criticiſm as founded both o 
truth and the practice of tlie antients, we may 
in 1 things differ 8 both from the abbot 

and 
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man can have no idea of the re hs becauſe 
is ignorant of the diſeaſe. W 8 
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imagine that there is in all t — Ars 


ä | a altercations. but in their moſt awful and 
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and his * The eee the 
French for inſtance, ought never to be the rule 
for that of another. To laſh: the vices or ex- 
2 the follies of mankind, ought in truth to be 

ds.of the drama, and where the vices. or 
follies of one nation differ from thoſe of another, 
the remedies muſt differ likewiſe. But a French- 


As to the practice of the antients, one may ven · 
Lee demician, and be 
judged by any of his bod underſtands Greek, 
CE Chee hos ah et panty of Ate 
n number 'of more EXE> 
| puns, . more. indecent expreſſions, — 


lower ing, than there is in the worſt play-of 


5 7 29th letter has the following 
— 4 Before the battle of f Ehilippi, fays he, 
«. is fought, there is a parley betw irt Brutus and 
Caſſius on one ſide, and Octavius and Anthony 
on the other. By the groflcks of the abuſive 
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& > * 


uſual candor, It Kn. op want 5 
chat can bring him into ſo capital a blunder as to 
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ribaldry, any ſort of words or phraſes too coarle 
for the politeſt of the Romans to uſe, not only in 


ent debates. This is a EN 
IT by: tþ fe — —— 2 


heir orators. Saluſ 
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De ty the be 
at the bar, and from the- roſtrum, - diſcharged 
againſt the greateſt! men in Rome, torrents of 


abuſe, which would: pollute the ſtile'evei of our 


* In 
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- I: canno have a fairer opportunity, chan this 
preſents, for obſerving: how ſtrongly national pre- 


poſſeſſions operate upon judgment. The abbe - 


could have no notion that heroes could ever fall 


a ſcolding, Had they run one another through, 
rovided it had not been upon the ſtage, they - 


acted very decently. But the Romans, who 


| were at leaſt as brave and as ſenſible a people as 

the French are, thought otherwiſe. They em- 
ployed their tongues upon one another, and their 

ſwords upon their enemies. Hence it is that in 
all the glorious period of their hiſtory, though 
ve meet with many ſcolding bouts amongſt their 
heroes, we don't meet with one duel. Shakeſpear 
ſeems to have been perfectly ſenſible of this cha- 

racteriſtic of that great people; and though in 
che fine ſcene betwirt Brutus and Caſſius, our 
players have ever made a feint towards a duel or 
rencounter, yet nothing could be more oppoſite to 


the poet's meaning z-1t is not encouraged by one 


= {yllable of the diſcourſe, and in effect it deſtroys 
the cool ſteady temper which our author, to the 


honour of his judgment, has made Brutus pre- 


W ſerve. | 


I nave thought proper to throw out thoſe ani- 


W madverſions upon the abbe, whom I take to 
be an ingenious writer. But I cannot in 
W juſtice to the public help ſaying, that in 
what regards the Engliſh ſtage he is abſolutely 


miſinformed. His judgment of our poets and 


actors are equally trite and abſurd, and it is 
"HY. amazing 
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HEE Hh 5 upon the e Englſhration, 4 What I 
ve done in the above lines fell in with my ſub- 
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